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THE HISTORY OF THE COLONY OF NEW SWEDEN. 

BY CARL K. S. SPRINCHORN. 

TRANSITED BY PROFESSOR GREGORY B. KEEN; 

(Continued from page 44.) 

The final preparations for the equipment of the ninth 
Swedish expedition to New Sweden were made under the direc- 
tion of the bookkeeper Hans Kramer in Stockholm,and Admi- 
ral Thiessen Anckarbjelm 1 at Gottenburg, from which latter 
port the colonists were to sail at the close of the year, the ship 
Omen acting as escort to Oyllene Hajen until they should 
reach Porto Rico. The former vessel had already left Stock- 
holm on the 8th of October, and waited a month afterwards 
at Gottenburg, where the rest of the cargo (which the College 
of Commerce had purchased for the sum of 2800 riksdaler) 
was to be taken on board, and where emigrants had assembled 
in great numbers. Among these special mention ought to be 
made of Peter Lindstro'm, a military engineer appointed to 
serve in a professional capacity in the colony. He was an 
intelligent and inquisitive person, and from his letters, 
reports, and maps we derive much information touching the 
history of New Sweden. 2 The settlers were accompanied by 
the preachers Petrus Hjort and Matthias Nertunius, the 
clergyman that had gone out on the unfortunate Kattan. 

1 This active Hollander had arrived in 1644 as commander of the Dutch 
fleet, and had been ennobled and was constantly employed in the service 
of the kingdom. His numerous letters, preserved in the Archives of the 
Kingdom, prove his zeal and circumspection, especially on this occasion. 

2 The Archives of the Kingdom contain not only his letters but also an 
elegant book, comprising his journal of the voyage to and from New Sweden, 
with a description of the countries visited, their manners and customs, and 
so forth, the whole displaying a lively interest and great curiosity as to 
these, coupled with the naive ignorance of the time regarding many things 
in foreign lands. 
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No fewer than a hundred families, who had sold their pro- 
perty and come from far, were obliged to stay behind. 

Gyllene Hajen, whose dilatoriness delayed the departure of 
the expedition, at the end of January, 1654, at last arrived 
at Gottenburg, with the loss, however, of anchor and mast 
at Oresund, which necessitated her waiting for repairs 
before she could pursue her journey. Omen was forced, 
therefore, to sail alone directly to New Sweden. On the 
27th of January the people, with women and children num- 
bering three hundred and fifty persons, with colours flying, 
swore allegiance to the Crown of Sweden and the West India 
Company, and on the 2d of February the vessel weighed 
anchor, and, after some difficulty in overcoming obstructions 
of ice, finally succeeded in getting to sea. In the Channel 
she was arrested by an English cruiser which mistook her 
for a Dutch ship, and was compelled to touch at Dover in 
order to obtain a pass. On the 20th of March the emigrants 
stopped at one of the Canary Islands, to take in fresh provi- 
sions, but were stoned by the inhabitants, the Governor being 
obliged to send forth a drummer to proclaim peace for the 
strangers, who were afterwards received in friendly fashion. 1 
On their departure from this place, dysentery and ague began 
to ravage the multitude, too closely crowded upon the vessel, 
(partly in consequence of poor fare and the great heat,) from 
which many died, and on the 10th of April no fewer than 
one hundred and thirty (we have even seen it stated, two 
hundred and thirty) persons were sick. In the midst of all 
this, says Lindstrb'm, Omen fell in with three Turkish ships, 
which threatened to attack her. Appreciating that in that 
case capture signified slavery, all made ready to defend the 
vessel to the best of their ability. Most of the cannon were 
so surrounded with luggage as not to be available ; but every 
one was ordered on deck, including the sick, who also bore 

1 Lindstrom relates in his Journal that they were everywhere treated with 
sweet-meats, and that Captain Bockhorn " sold a rascally Jutlander, whom 
he had obtained at Helsingor, for a quantity of Canary sugar and some 
casks of sirup." 
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arms, the weaker of them supporting themselves between com- 
rades who were well. The firing soon began, when the 
strangers, seeing so many on board, feared to attack the ship, 
and sailed on their way. After this the travellers resolved to 
steer for St. Christopher, where they were well received and 
supplied with provisions and the like. Still another trial was 
reserved for them, for on the 1st of May,offthe American coast, 
their vessel encountered a violent hurricane, which stripped the 
sails from the masts and threw the ship upon her side, seve- 
ral persons falling overboard and being drowned in the sea. 
After cutting off their masts, they reached a neighbouring 
bay, where they repaired the most serious damages ; and on 
the 12th of May they resumed their course, sailing into 
Delaware Bay on the 18th. Two days afterwards they ar- 
rived at Fort Elfsborg, which was now deserted and in ruins, 
and on the 21st of May, being Trinity Sunday, cast anchor 
off Fort Casimir, when they discharged a Swedish salute. 

With our knowledge of the woful condition of these emi- 
grants, we cannot but wonder at the bold enterprise with 
which Rising inaugurated his administration of the affairs 
of the colony. For he immediately sent Sven Schute, with 
twenty soldiers, to the shore, to demand the surrender of the 
garrison, and, not receiving an answer to his signal, fired at 
the fort from two of the heaviest guns on his ship. Taken 
by surprise, the Dutch commandant despatched four men 
with a request for three days' respite, which was refused, 
and, when the latter inquired the terms of the Swedes, they 
were told that they should be informed of these the following 
day at Fort Christina. 1 Meanwhile, a certain Lieutenant Gyl- 

1 That Rising did not perform his fatal deed on the impulse of the 
moment appears to be indicated by a document in the Archives of the 
Kingdom signed by him and superscribed " Orders concerning Port Casimir 
or Trinity." Besides the general instructions given him " to persuade the 
Dutch, with just remonstrances, to leave the land," he also cites the oral 
counsel of thelate Chancellor of the Kingdom and a letter of Erik Oxenstjerna 
(dated Upsala, Jan. 18, 1654) confirming his opinion, that " an opportunity 
for action had now arrived, not to be let pass without culpability : aut tunc 
aut nunquam" was the phrase. 
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lengren, under orders of Schute, pressing in with some men 
through a gate, overpowered the sentinels, disarmed the 
garrison, and triumphantly displayed the Swedish flag ahove 
the fort. The insignificance of the structure is shown from 
the mode of its capture. The force which held it consisted of 
barely a dozen soldiers, although not less than twenty-two 
houses, inhabited by Dutch settlers, lay round about. After 
a body of Swedes, under the command of Schute, had entered 
the fort (which was named, after the day, in honour of the 
Sacred Trinity), the Dutch soldiers received permission to 
stay or go, as they pleased. 1 The next day Omen sailed up 
to Christina, and we can fancy with what joy the abandoned 
colonists, for so many years without tidings from their native 
land, must have welcomed the accession of three hundred 
fellow-countrymen — the largest body of • emigrants that had 
ever reached !New Sweden at once. 

The situation of the settlers was certainly very miserable. 
Not only had many persons returned with Printz to Sweden^ 
gone off to Virginia, or died (those who were left numbering, 
it is said, only seventy souls) ; but some of those, who had 
just come on Omen, were quite ill. At the same time an 
epidemic broke out among the Indians, attributed by the 
latter to the emigrants, 2 Rising himself being sick on his 
arrival. He recovered soon, however, and was not prevented 
by his indisposition from immediately beginning to attend, 
actively and wisely, to the affairs of the colony. Doubtless 
this large increase of numbers and resources might have as- 
sured prolonged existence to the settlement had not Rising's 

1 The foregoing and following statements are based on Lindstrom's Jour- 
nal and letters, and Rising's Journal (the greater part of which has been 
destroyed by mould) and letters in the Archives of the Kingdom. In the 
Dutch documents, as usual, events are somewhat differently narrated. (See 
Hazard, op. cit, pp. 148-9.) Particularly, it is said in the Dutch accounts 
of the taking of Fort Casimir, that Rising invited the commandant to come 
to him, and, " while they were at their liveliest and drinking toasts," suffered 
his people to seize the place. See the minutes of Isbrandt's negotiation in 
the Archives of the Kingdom. 

2 Letter from Lindstrom to the College of Commerce, July 9, 1654, in the 
Archives of the Kingdom. 
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enterprise against Fort Casimir rendered impossible the main 
condition upon which this depended — peace with the Hol- 
landers. 

On the following day all the people at Christina assembled 
to take the oath of allegiance to Sweden and the West India 
Company, and Papegoja resigned his office as Governor into 
the hands of Rising, notwithstanding the latter had not yet 
been duly appointed to that charge. Papegoja and Schute 
continued to be the Governor's principal assistants in the 
direction of the colony. On the 3d of June a similar meet- 
ing was held at Printzhof on Tennakong, and, singularly 
enough, even the Dutch commandant of Fort Casimir and 
the majority of his garrison swore fealty to Sweden. 

Afterwards the Governor, in company with Engineer Lind- 
strom, made a journey around the rest of the Swedish settle- 
ments, to become acquainted with the region ; and finally, to 
establish relations of friendship with the natives, a meeting 
was arranged with some of the neighbouring Indians, to be 
held at Printzhof, June 17, at which no fewer than ten chiefs 
were present. A graphic account of this council is contained 
in Lindstrb'm's Journal, and is cited by both Campanius and 
Acrelius. 1 The savages agreed to a covenant of peace and 
amity, and recognized the right of the Swedes to all the land 
which they had purchased. They also recommended the 
settlement of Passayunk, where most of them dwelt, that 
violators of this treaty might be more readily detected and 
punished. 

The day after this meeting the English Governor of Virginia, 
Lorentz Loyd, presented himself, setting forth a claim to 
New Sweden on the ground that the English first discovered 
the iand,and private individuals hadreceived a grant of it. We 
need not say, no regard was paid to this declaration. "It 
was refuted in a masterly manner" is the testimony of Lind- 
strdm. His subsequent request, that land might be purchased 
to colonize, was likewise refused by Rising, who feared other- 

1 Printed in Campanius Holm, op. cit., p. 70, and in Acrelius, op. cit, 
p. 58. (Reprinted by Sprinchorn. The rest of this paragraph is substituted 
for it by the Translator.) 
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wise they might become as powerful here as in New Nether- 
land, where the English Puritans were a source of great 
trouble. Rising meanwhile continued his dispositions for 
the good of the colony. On the 3d of July he sent an open 
letter to all the Swedes, who had gone oif to Virginia, invit- 
ing them to return, when, if they would not remain at the 
settlement, they should receive permission, and be provided 
with a pass, to betake themselves wherever they wished. 1 
Certain inhabitants, who made their appearance with a law- 
suit, which was brought at Tennakong, complaining to Rising 
of Governor Printz's severity, were recommended to reduce 
their grievance to writing and appeal to the Government of 
Sweden. 

Port Trinity was rebuilt from its foundations, and armed 
with four fourteen-pounder cannon taken from the Ornen. 
The land nearest to Christina was divided into building 
lots for a future town of Christinahamn (Christinaport), from 
whence traffic was to be carried on with the Province of 
Virginia, with which intent, also, Rising planned the widen- 
ing of the Swedish territory to the west, by means of a new 
settlement, no limit ever having been set to it in that direc- 
tion. He hoped the dissensions between the English and the 
Dutch would enable him to draw all the fur-trade to himself. 
Finally a map of the river and Swedish possessions 2 was 
prepared by Lindstrom, with an accurate description of the 
region. 

Her Majesty's patent of freedom from taxation for persons, 
who settled land in the colony, 3 induced many of the old in- 
habitants to take up new tracts and relinquish those already 
under culture, since these were not, like the former, exempt 
from levy; thus the territory cultivated was considerably 
enlarged. The poorer settlers were supported by Rising on 

1 The proclamation is to be found among documents relating to New 
Sweden in the Archives of the Kingdom. 

2 The large original map was destroyed in the burning of the palace at 
Stockholm in 1697. A smaller copy is contained in the often cited work of 
Campanius Holm. 

3 See below. 
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their new plantations, on condition that they shared the crop 
with the company. Soldiers, who came out with him, must 
serve three years, when they were to receive their wages in 
merchandise or grants of land in fee. Freemen had to pay 
sixteen riksdaler as passage-money, for themselves and their 
families, within three years. A singular decree was that 
issued by Rising in an "Ordinance concerning the people and 
the laud," etc., 1 dated July 8,1654, by which: "Whoever 
bespeaks of the Company any slave over fourteen years in 
service shall give, besides the passage money received, twenty- 
four riksdaler, and the slave shall serve him six consecutive 
years, obtaining his food, shoes, and so forth, every year; 
after six years a slave shall be absolutely free." 

In order to obtain legal acknowledgment of the Swedish 
right of possession of the country, which had been bought at 
sundry times, Rising held a meeting with Peminacka 
(formerly mentioned) and another Indian chief, Ahepameck, 
who were regarded as proprietors of the western shore of the 
Delaware — a fact attested by two documents in the Royal 
Archives of Sweden, both dated Christina, July 8, 1654. 
According to one of these, Peminacka (whose proprietary 
rights are then recognized) certifies that he never sold Sand- 
huk or the neighbouring territory to Stuyvesant, but would 
now confirm the purchase made by the Swedes of Mitatsi- 
mint, "so that no one may hereafter gainsay or censure this 
contract, which they ratify with their marks." 3 

The other document completes the first with a more pre- 
cise description of the region, which the before-named 
sachems conceded to the Swedes. Peminacka granted, 
namely, "Tana Konck or Sandhoeken, with the land in the 
vicinity, as well as what had not been bought from Fort 
Christina up to the Elve, particularly Naamans Udd, and to 

1 Among documents relating to New Sweden in the Archives of the 
Kingdom. 

2 This paper is signed with the marks of Peminacka, " as rightful pro- 
prietor," of Ahepameck, and two other Indians, Singvri and Pinnan, as wit- 
nesses, and by Johan Kising, Joh. Bockhorn, and van Dyck. It is given 
in Appendix 2, b. 
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Marikens TJdd, 1 inclusively, with all their appurtenances." 
Ahepameck, on the other hand, "donated all the land from 
Marikis Hock to the half of the Schuylkill, Tennakonck, and 
another place, not named, which was sold by another rightful 
owner, with Kinsassingh, Arunameck, etc.* .... reserving 
Passajungh for himself." The tract granted to Sven Schute 
was precisely that retained by Ahepameck ; and since it was 
possible that the Government at home, without knowledge of 
the situation and conditions of its concessions, might easily 
prejudice the rights of others, Rising was not willing to allow 
Schute (or Amundsson, if he arrived) to take possession of 
the tract conferred on him, before receiving more detailed 
instructions from Sweden. In accordance with the permis- 
sion given, he selected for himself a piece of fallow land south 
of Trinity Fort, a quarter of a mile in length. 3 As, however, 
it was situated far from his usual place of residence, he de- 
sired also to cultivate " Timmeron (Timber Island) with the 
land down to Skoldpadd Kilen (Tortoise-shell Creek)." 4 He 
likewise exhibited zeal and circumspection in administering 
the religious interests of the colony. Of the ministers 
(already spoken of), who came out on Omen, one, Petrus 
Hjort, described by Rising as " both temporally and spirit- 
ually a poor parson," was assigned a home in Fort Trinity, 

1 These names have survived in " Naaman's Creek " and " Marcus Hook," 
situated on either side of the boundary between Delaware and Pennsylvania. 

2 The names here specified, without doubt, belonged to the places farthest 
north, although their site cannot be given, and only the first is indicated on 
the oldest map. This document, which only recently came to light (in 1878), 
is signed with the same marks as the former one, viz., of Peminacka and 
Ahepameck, as " rightful proprietors," and by Eising and van Dyck. It is 
given in Appendix 2, a. 

3 Rising to E. Oxenstjerna, June 11. In the same letter he solicits " His 
Excellency to find him a good wife and send her over." (Archives of the 
Kingdom.) 

4 Consequently, not as Hazard says, op. cit., p. 155. The territory desig- 
nated lay, without doubt, between Christina and the Delaware. Owing to 
the altered aspect of the tract, we can only indicate the site of it by recalling 
the present names of Cherry Island and the Shelpot, a little stream which 
empties into the Brandy wine. 
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also to be the centre of his parochial duties, while his com- 
panion, Matthias Nertunius, dwelt at Upland. 

All these orders, which were executed during the first 
months of his direction of the colony, were mentioned by 
Rising in his Report to the Government, sent home by him 
on Omen, from which we gather our statements, when no 
other source is named. It is dated July 13, 1654, and it 
demonstrates with what earnestness he performed his duty, 
as well as the hopes he entertained concerning the work. 

The vessel Omen sailed again from New Sweden that month, 
carrying back to their native country some of the older colo- 
nists, with Johan Papegoja, whom we meet with in Stockholm 
in March of the next year. It was impossible to get a cargo 
ready at so short notice, but a quantity of tobacco was put 
on board by Rising (purchased by him in Virginia), ordered 
to be sold on his account in Sweden. 

Returning thither, we find Gyllene Hqjen lying at Gotten- 
burg for repairs, and her commander Hans Amundsson, who 
had given evidence of incapacity in his voyage on the vessel 
from Stockholm, relieved from his position. He received 
permission, however, to accompany the ship, with his family, 
to Porto Rico, to press his private claims for damages through 
the loss of Kattan (which had reduced him to penury), as 
well as to continue his journey as a colonist for New Sweden. 
In place of him, Sven Hook was commissioned to take charge 
of Gyllene Hajen, under the superior command of Henrik 
Elsvyck, of Liibeck. 1 On receipt of the news of the return 
home of Printz and the factor Huyghen, Rising was ap- 
pointed Governor, and Huyghen's post was assigned to ^Els- 
vyck. The latter, as factor in New Sweden, was to " take 
assiduous care that the cargoes and funds of the South Com- 
pany, with everything else pertaining to the corporation in 
the colony, were preserved in good condition and well and 
faithfully administered ;" and must also keep the books and 
accounts. Finally,he was instructed to settle the affair at Porto 
Rico, to which intent he was to receive the necessary papers 

1 Upsala, March 4, 1654. In the Archives of the College of Commerce. 
Vol. viii.— 10 
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at Gottenburg, among them a letter to the Governor of the 
Island from the Spanish Minister Pimentelli. 1 The compen- 
sation to be demanded, both on her Majesty's private account 
and on that of her subjects, was reckoned, at first, at 10,540 
riksdaler. Now, however, by computation of interest and 
more accurate specifications, the original amount was swelled 
to 23,129 riksdaler, although Elsvyck had authority, if diffi- 
culty was made, after defending the justice of his claim by 
every argument, to abate the interest money, and, in case 
they would not pay the residue, demand, as the least sum he 
could accept, 11,000 riksdaler? 

With a view to increasing the population of the colony, and 
extending its trade, March 16, 1654, the Government issued 
a " Privilegium for those who purchase land or traffic in New 
Sweden or the "West Indies." 3 In accordance with this con- 
cession, whoever bought ground either of the Company or of 
the Indians, and was willing to recognize the jurisdiction ol 
Sweden, was permitted to enjoy allodial freedom from tax- 
ation for himself and his heirs for ever. Inhabitants of the 
kingdom, who would export their goods to the colony, 
should be free from all imposts there, provided the merchan- 
dise had been procured by them in Sweden or her subject 
provinces ; and for what they exported from the colony they 
need only pay two per cent, and nothing in Sweden, and 
besides should themselves possess the right to traffic with the 
Indians. 

Meanwhile, through the unremitting zeal and liberal con- 
tributions of Admiral Anckarhjelm, Gyllene Hajen was pro- 
vided with a suitable cargo and left Gottenburg on the 15th 
of April, 1654, notwithstanding a final delay merely to pro- 
cure a carpenter. Some criminals were taken out on this 
voyage among the emigrants, the freight consisting of 
merchandise. 4 On the 17 th of June the vessel stopped at 

1 Instructions, dated Upsala, March 4. Ibid. 

2 Memorial, dated Upsala, March 8. Ibid. 

3 Printed in Stjernraan, op. cit., ii. p. 768. 

4 Letter of Elsvyck to the College of Commerce, March 31, in the 
Archives of the Kingdom, among documents relating to New Sweden, 
{those of the Companies). 
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St. Christopher, where provisions were obtained and the 
many sick were carefully tended. Leaving here the 26th, 
they arrived at Porto Eico June 30. The new Governor, 
Don Diego Aquilera, stood on the shore, with his chief men, 
and immediately brought Elsvyek to land, in a boat, and 
examined Queen Christina's pass. The following day the 
factor came ashore again, and delivered the letters of the 
King of Spain and Pimentelli. Some days after he presented 
his claim for compensation, which, singularly enough, is 
given in Elsvyck's letter as amounting to 52,206 riksdaler, 
although, as we have seen, he had leave to make considerable 
abatement from his demand. 

The Governor directed his officers to examine the affair, 
and these estimated the Swedish claim at 14,030 Spanish 
dollars. Since, however, Elsvyek would not be content with 
this sum, and the Governor had no means of paying a larger 
amount, a new examination of the accounts had to be under- 
taken, and fresh orders awaited from the Spanish Government, 
and Elsvyek was obliged to be satisfied with the apparent will- 
ingness of the Governor 1 and the Spanish Government to pay 
the money demanded. Meanwhile Amundsson died, July 2, 
and was buried on the island, 2 and in August GyUene Hajen 
sailed again for New Sweden. 

On the 12th of September the vessel arrived off the Amer- 
ican coast, and, "through the rashness, or perhaps malice, of 
the mate," entered a bay believed to be the Delaware, but in 
fact the North River, or Hudson, the blunder not being discov- 
ered till she had reached Manhattan. In order to procure a 
pilot, Elsvyek despatched a couple of men in a boat to New Am- 
sterdam, who weredetained by Stuyvesant, who regarded this a 
favourable opportunity to avenge the taking of Port Casimir 
by Rising. Elsvyek, who appears to have followed them 
two days afterwards, was also taken into custody, and guarded 
by some soldiers, although at liberty to go about the town 
wherever he pleased. Subsequently, the ship was brought 

1 Letter from Governor Aquilera to Pimentelli, Aug. 16, 1654, among 
documents relating to New Sweden in the Archives of the Kingdom. 
1 Letter of Elsvyek to E. Oxenstjerna, dated Porto Eico, Aug. 7, ibid. 
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to the place, and put under arrest, with personal freedom for 
the crew. The Governor declared it to be his purpose to ob- 
tain compensation for his Company for the loss sustained 
through the seizure of Fort Casimir, and word was sent to 
Rising, with the request to come to Manhattan for the settle- 
ment of the affair. Meanwhile Elsvyck was at liberty to 
dispose of his ship's cargo as he desired, provided the receipts 
were deposited with Stuyvesant until matters were deter- 
mined. Rising replied, however, neither would he himself 
visit Manhattan, nor did he intend to restore Fort Casimir 
or make compensation for it. Thereupon the vessel and 
cargo were confiscated and appraised, in expectation of further 
orders from Holland. These proceedings were rtcited in detail 
in a writing signed October 20 (N. S.) by Stuyvesant and 
his council. Elsvyck, who was now left to himself, protested 
against this document in one dated October 17-27. In op- 
position to the allegation of the Dutch that the taking of 
Fort Casimir was the cause of their actions, he rejoined, that 
the Swedes had the right to recover a fort built on their own 
ground by the Hollanders, and that the inhabitants of that 
region voluntarily submitted to the Swedish Crown. Lastly, 
he protested against the whole procedure of the Hollanders, 
and declared he yielded only to the use of superior force. 
Naturally, the Dutch were under no obligation to answer 
this ; nevertheless, on the same day they delivered an explicit 
counter-protest, comprising, with what pertained to this affair, 
a prolix statement of the claim of the Hollanders, in general, 
to the whole of the territory on the Delaware, and closing 
with the charge of espionage on the part of Elsvyck and his 
people. 1 This accusation Elsvyck refuted in a paper dated 
November 5 QS. S.), requesting a pass for Rising "to come 
thither and compose their differences." 2 The conclusion of 
all this correspondence was that Gyllene Hajen remained in 

1 The three lastanentioned papers are printed in Doc. Col. Hist. N. Y., 
pp. 77-83. 

2 Among documents relating to New Sweden in the Archives of the 
Kingdom. Elsvyck's journal, ibid., comprising the writings cited above, is 
almost entirely destroyed by mould. 
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the possession of the Dutch, and was speedily equipped by 
them for the service of their Company. Elsvyck himself 
suffered a murderous assault from one of his own people, prob- 
ably one of the criminals who accompanied the expedition, 
who had been punished several times in Sweden. The 
malefactor was condemned by the court at New Amsterdam 
to be whipped and banished from the country. 1 Elsvyck 
did not arrive in New Sweden until the close of November, 
when he entered on his duties as factor. Most of his people 
remained at Manhattan. 

At the same time an imbroglio occurred between Governor 
Rising and the English in Virginia, who demanded compen- 
sation for the harm they had suffered from Printz. It ended, 
however, in mere writing, which, nevertheless, , had the 
greater weight, since just then closer political bonds had been 
established between the two mother countries through the 
noted Ambassador Whitelock's mission to Sweden. The 
immediate result of this was an agreement 2 to lay aside the 
differences that had arisen on the Guinea coast, to which was 
added a convention for the observance of friendship between 
New Sweden and the English Colonies of America, and the 
settlement of their boundary line. Thus on this side was 
the peace of the Swedish Colony guaranteed. 

Prom another quarter, however, clouds were gathering, soon 
to burst in a terrible storm destructive of all Swedish might 
upon the Delaware. Since the last magnificent expedition 
from Gottenburg, the Dutch Company had come to enter- 
tain fears and take precautions for their own safety, and, 
accordingly, in April, 1654, they enlisted two hundred soldiers, 
with the intention of using them in New Netherland against 
the English. That becoming unnecessary through the peace, 
it was determined to send them to Fort Casimir.* Not long 
afterwards news was received of the capture of this fort by 

1 Hazard, op. cit., p. 167. 

8 Dated Upsala, May 8, 1654, in the Archives of the Kingdom (" Anglica"). 
In Whitelock's diary it is dated May 12. 

3 Letter dated Amsterdam, April 29 (probably from Trotzig), in the 
Archives of the Kingdom. 
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the Swedes, a circumstance that strengthened the resolution 
of the Directors to proceed against their adversaries with open 
force. In their letters 1 to Stuy vesant they incite him to strain 
every nerve to revenge the outrage suffered, not only by restor- 
ing things to their former situation, but even by driving the 
Swedes from both sides of the Delaware, unless they submitted 
to the rule of the Dutch Company. They promise to send 
ships and soldiers, with plenty of ammunition, as speedily as 
possible, but exhort Stuyvesant, without waiting for these, 
to endeavour to fit out an expedition against the enemy be- 
fore they should receive reinforcement from the mother 
country. The conduct of the commander at Fort Casimir 
chagrined them deeply, and he should be severely pun- 
ished. Further, all documents should be sent to Holland, 
which tended to strengthen the right of the Company to the 
territory on the Delaware ; from whence it seems they were 
preparing for diplomatic controversies likely to arise between 
the Governments of Sweden and Holland on the score of the 
colony. 

If we revisit the mother country, we find that the change 
of sovereign in 1654 did not induce neglect of New Sweden 
like that which, ten years before, was so unfavourable to the 
development of the settlement. On the contrary, we witness, 
on the part of both the Government and the West India 
Company, the immediate putting forth of strenuous efforts to 
sustain the enterprise. December 23, 1654, King Charles X. 
sent notice to the College of Commerce, that, " since it is ob- 
served that the associates in the American Company have 
not entered into their work with the zeal required of them,'' 
the College should " admonish and urge the partners to per- 
form their share of duty, or else abandon future profits." The 
tobacco monopoly, so often renewed to the Company, until at 
last it was abolished by the sovereign, was once more con- 
ceded. On the day mentioned above a new " privilege" was 
granted to the American Company, "that it alone might im- 

1 Two letters of November 16 and 23, 1654, printed in Doc. Col. Hist. 
N. Y., pp. 85-87. 
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port tobacco into the Kingdom," repealing the previous 
statutes on the subject, " as an expedient not only for preserv- 
ing, strengthening, and developing New Sweden, but also for 
providing a better occasion for the nation to accustom itself 
to navigation and traffic in America as profitable pursuits." 1 
The year 1655 opened with bright prospects for the new King's 
warlike policy in Europe, but brought with it destruction to 
the work which bore witness on the other side of the ocean to 
another Swedish King's far-reaching plans, not unlike his own. 
There was no presentiment in Sweden of the blow the Dutch 
West India Company was preparing in the colony, orders con- 
tinuing to be issued for the improvement of the settlement. As 
early as April, of this year, the partners of the Swedish West 
India Company, among them Johan Oxenstjerna and Goran 
Fleming, were summoned before the College of Commerce 2 to 
deliberate " how the work in New Sweden might be under- 
taken aright, and to discuss its merits and the means of deriv- 
ing profit from it in time." When the question was asked 
whether "they had a mind to continue the business, and create 
the capital for it, or relinquish their pretensions," the associates 
proved to be not much inclined to the latter course, and it 
was resolved to take the last funds as claim for a new endow- 
ment, and to seek to enlist additional partners in the enter- 
prise. 3 It seems, also, as if the founding of a new Company 
was contemplated. At least, we find in the Royal Archives, 
among papers relating to New Sweden, a document compris- 
ing " Privileges for the Company for the Tobacco Trade in 
Southern Countries," conceded by the King in May, 1655, 
" on the humble solicitation of the participants, to the honour 
of God's name, and the advancement of commerce and navi- 
gation." The Company was to enjoy exclusive right to 

1 Stjernman, op. cit., ii. p. 783. 

2 Erik Oxenstjerna was obliged, by reason of his pressing business with 
the diet and in Poland, to resign the presidency of the College, and in his 
room Olof Andersson Stromskbld was elected, who at the same time became 
Director of the American Company. 

3 Prom the scarcely legible minutes in the Archives of the College of 
Commerce. 
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traffic in New Sweden, should hold the land as a perpetual 
possession, on condition of recognizing the Crown of Sweden, 
and was not to appoint a Governor without " the consent and 
ratification" of the Government. All offices, the administra- 
tion of justice, and the defence of the colony should be con- 
ducted, in accordance with Swedish law, " in the name and 
by authority" of the monarch. If the Company desired to 
establish manufactures, it might sell them freely in the King- 
dom and provinces, paying one-quarter per cent, when they 
were exported. In case of need it was to have the aid of 
military troops. Since, however, this statute did not receive 
the royal signature, and is not contained in the Registry of 
the Kingdom, these " privileges " must be looked upon merely 
as a proposed scheme ; still they prove, by their comprehen- 
sive nature, 1 that the attempt was made every way to pro- 
mote the settlement and traffic of the colony. 

The misfortunes, which hefell this colonization enterprise, 
and the neglect at times experienced by it probably prevented 
the Company's reaping any direct gain at any time from their 
investment. It appears, from an "Abstract of the Resources 
of the Company of New Sweden, April 27, 1655," that their 
funds were by no means very secure, although they reached 
158,178 riksdaler, for the chief items in the "Abstract" are 
" stock for building the ship in Vestervik," " the cargo of 
Omen" " claims for Kattan" and " the land of New Sweden, 
with its forts." 2 The goods taken out to the colony on 
Omen had, on her arrival, been appropriated to supply the 
needs of the people, instead of being employed for barter, as 
was intended ; the demands on the score of Kattan were ex- 
tremely insecure ; and, as we are about to relate, the colony 

' We may note, particularly, the ordinance that the land should now be 
the " perpetual possession " of the Company. As we have seen, to judge 
by the donations of the Government, the Crown seems to have shared the 
fights of ownership with the Company, although nothing definite was de- 
termined on the subject. Cf. " Eeport of the Case against the Directors of 
the Tobacco Company of New Sweden, 1654-55, by Joh. Eising," among 
documents relating to New Sweden in the Archives of the Kingdom. 
Ibid. 
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itself was very soon lost. As to the budget of the Company, 1 
most of which, we remember, was contributed by the Crown, 
this amounted for 1655 to 4404 riksdaler for the colony, and 
834 riksdaler for employe's at Stockholm. The number of 
persons in the service had also been somewhat increased. 
Besides those already elsewhere named, there were now 
added " one captain, one ensign, one engineer," and so forth, 
the "common soldiers" numbering thirty-six. 

In the mean time, the Company (whether the old one or 
another recently formed with the same leaders) succeeded in 
fitting out the tenth and last expedition to New Sweden. 
The ship selected to carry this was the Mercurius, which was 
ready to take in her cargo in July, but was obliged to wait 
until October for a barge with cannon and ammunition. 
Her cargo comprised, besides other things, "a goodly quan- 
tity of linen, tow, and woollen stuffs," together with salt. 
The commander was Henrik Huyghen, and among the emi- 
grants, who numbered eighty-eight souls, not counting the 
crew, including six Finnish families from Varmland, were 
Johan Papegoja and a Lutheran minister called " Herr Ma- 
thias." About a hundred persons were turned away on this 
occasion, also, for lack of room. The cost of equipment at 
Gottenburg alone came to 10,700 daler koppar. Rising was 
now commissioned by the College of Commerce " Command- 
ant" in the colony, under date of July 30, 1655, and a letter 
to him promised that a new vessel should soon be sent out. 
The Mercurius sailed on the 16th of October, but, in conse- 
quence of a contrary wind, lay off Gottenburg for some time, 
where we leave her for the present. 

While these preparations were making in Sweden, consum- 
ing too much time to be of any advantage to the colony, and 
only serving to alarm and hasten the measures of the Dutch 
Company, the latter was putting forth supreme exertions to 
give the coup-de-grdce to the settlement. The ship De Waag 

1 " Account of the servants of the American Company, etc.," among docu- 
ments relating to the Swedish Trading Companies and New Sweden, in the 
Archives of the Kingdom. 
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(The Scales), of thirty-six guns, chartered from the burgo- 
masters of Amsterdam, was fitted out in April, and furnished 
with a crew of two hundred men. The expedition against 
New Sweden was to start immediately on her arrival at 
Manhattan, the directors anxiously urging despatch, in order 
to anticipate the projected expedition from Sweden. As for 
the inhabitants of the Swedish settlement, it was prescribed 
that they should be permitted to. retain the ground occupied 
by Christina, with a little land for the culture of tobacco, 
provided they would submit to the Dutch Government and 
Company. 1 The final dispositions were made by Stuyvesant, 
during August, in New Amsterdam. The people in New 
Netherland were invited to take part in the expedition, with 
promise of compensation for any loss they might sustain ; 
and captains were obliged either to turn over their vessels 
to the participants in it, or to give them two of their crew, 
with a goodly quantity of provisions, in which requisition, 2 
actually, a French vessel was included. A small army of be- 
tween six and seven hundred men was thus gathered together, 
which was distributed upon a fleet of seven vessels, the princi- 
pal one being De Waag, which was commanded by Stuyvesant 
in person. At the last moment the Dutch Governor sought 
to consecrate the enterprise by appointing for his province 
a day of public fasting, prayer, and thanksgiving, August 
15-25, solely for the purpose of " beseeching the only good 
God, that it might please him to grant success to the pro- 
posed undertaking, that it might lead to greater tranquillity 
and the enlargement of the province, and render the same 
prosperous and happy, to the glory of God's name." 3 

Although the Hollanders endeavoured by every means to 
prevent intelligence of these preparations from reaching the 
Swedish colony, the Indians had informed the latter that an 
attack was to be made upon Fort Trinity with four ships. 
Rising, also, had sent a couple of persons to New Netherland 

1 Letter of the Directors in Doc. Col. Hist. N. F., vol. xii. pp. 88, 90, 91. 

2 Doc. Col. Hist. N. F., vol. xii. pp. 95-96. 
* Ibid., p. 91. 
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to discover their intentions, and, in a letter to the College of 
Commerce, 1 urged Elsvyck to hasten to his aid with men 
and means. He likewise got ready to repel the enemy, if 
possible, strengthening the garrison of Fort Trinity, and 
furnishing them with a fresh supply of ammunition, and so 
forth. Commandant Schute was ordered not to permit the 
vessels to pass the fort, and, in case they tried to do so, was 
to discharge his cannon at them. 

On the 30th of August, 1655 (at the same time as the fleet 
of the States-General was steering for the Baltic Sea, where 
it was quickly to appear in the interest of the enemies of 
Sweden, the very day Warsaw surrendered unconditionally 
to the Swedish king), the ships of the Dutch West India 
Company entered Delaware Bay and cast anchor before the 
former Elfsborg. Preparations for the assault on Fort 
Trinity were completed here. The Dutch forces were dis- 
tributed in divisions, and some Swedish freemen were taken 
prisoners. The next day, "with blowing of trumpets and 
beating of drums," the fleet sailed so close by the fort that 
Lindstrom wanted to fire upon them, but was not suffered 
to do so by the Commandant in consequence of the vessels 
striking their sails. This, however, was only for the purpose 
of landing a small force a little distance above the fort, to cut 
off communication with Christina, and two men were imme- 
diately sent to demand of the Commandant the restoration of 
their lawful property to the Hollanders. Schute replied, 
that he had orders to defend the place, and desired Stuy- 
vesant to appeal to Rising. He was requested to meet the 
former outside of the fort, and, when he again invited the 
Dutch Director-General to appeal to Rising, he received the 
response from Stuyvesant: "Rising did not send me word 
when he captured Fort Casimir, and I shall take the work if 
it were hung on chains." The troops afterwards drawing 
nearer, Schute solicited a delay until the next day, which 
was accorded, the Hollanders requiring the night to make 

1 Dated August 7. Among documents relating to New Sweden in the 
Archives of the Kingdom. 
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their dispositions for the siege. The little garrison in the 
fort (which numbered only forty-seven men), 1 having reason 
to fear resistance would end disastrously, to borrow the words 
of a document of the time, 2 now began " to mutiny, and, 
frightened by the Swedish corporal Kampe, who carried the 
message to Stuy vesant, became rebellious. The Commandant 
went among them, however, and said : ' Comrades, what is 
the matter with you ? "Will you turn rebels at this moment, 
with the enemy before the fort?' The majority replying, 
' we neither will nor can hold out,' the Commandant cried 
out loudly in the fort, ' whoever will be an honest fellow, 
and serve his superiors, let him leave this seditious crowd.' " 
Whereupon all went over to the Commandant except fifteen 
or sixteen, who were disarmed and put under arrest. A 
couple of deserters found opportunity to leave the fort (from 
whom Stuyvesant learned the state of affairs), and a third 
leaped over the bank, but " was shot in the foot by Lieutenant 
Gyllengren, and kept in the fort, where subsequently he died." 
Meanwhile the Commandant contrived to send word by 
night to Christina, and was exhorted by Governor Rising to 
stand firm. Next morning, however (September 1), Stuy- 
vesant and Schute had a fresh meeting, and the latter, being 
summoned to capitulate, replied, he did not believe that 
Stuyvesant would venture to seize His Majesty's fort, but was 
answered that both it and the land belonged to the States- 
General and the West India Company, and was warned that, 
if one Dutchman lost his life, not a single Swede should be 
spared. For the purpose of showing Stuyvesant his orders 
concerning Fort Trinity, Schute was taken on board De 
Waag, where presently he agreed to surrender. A Dutch 
troop followed at his heels to the fort, the doors of which he 
commanded to be opened, proclaiming that honourable condi- 

1 Minutes of the College of Commerce, April 1 7, 1656. 

2 " Trial of Sven Schute," etc., among documents relating to New Sweden 
in the Archives of Sweden. This is the source of our narrative of the occur- 
rences at Fort Trinity. Excepting dissimilarity of dates, it accords, in the 
main, with the Dutch account of Stuyvesant printed in Doc. Col. Hist. N. T., 
vol. xii. p. 101. 
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tions had been made. On hearing of Schute's perilous situa- 
tion, Rising had immediately despatched to his relief a small 
reinforcement of ten men, who, crossing Christina Creek, 
directly below the fort, early in the morning, fell in with fifty 
or sixty Hollanders, and, a skirmish ensuing, were taken 
prisoners, with the exception of two, who succeeded in re- 
passing the stream in their boat. A couple of cannon shot 
were then fired from the fort, driving the Dutchmen out of 
range. 

Fort Trinity was now surrendered, the Commandant and 
other officers being promised security for their persons and 
private property, and permission being granted to take back 
to Sweden the four iron guns and five field-pieces constitut- 
ing its armament, the muskets of the Crown being accredited 
to the Commandant. The latter marched out with twelve 
men fully armed, as his body-guard, and colours flying, and 
at noon the fort was occupied by the Dutch. 1 Schute having 
neglected to specify, among the conditions of surrender, 
whither the garrison should betake themselves, on being 
scornfully asked, where they proposed to go, they answered 
"to Christina." Their expectations were not realized, 
however, and the majority of them were sent off to Manhat- 
tan. 2 Some swore allegiance to the Hollanders. During the 
surrendering of the fort Factor Elsvyck arrived from Rising 
to learn the purpose of the Dutch, and see Stuyvesant's 
orders. He urged the latter to cease from his enterprise 
and be content with the recapture of Fort Casimir. This 
Stuyvesant declined, declaring his intention to possess him- 
self of the whole territory on the river. Elsvyck barely 
escaped being treated as a spy, and, on his sending an account 
of the situation to Christina, preparations were immediately 

1 The conditions of capitulation are printed in Acrelius, op. cit, where 
the date, however, is incorrectly given as September 16. (They are printed 
in full by Dr. Sprinchorn, the summary in the text being substituted for them 
by the Translator.) 

2 Lindstrtim's Journal, in the Archives of the Kingdom, and Stuyvesant's 
Eeport, in Doc. Col. Hist. N. T., vol. xii. p. 101, likewise printed in 
Acrelius, op. cit. 
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made for the defence of the latter place. As many inhabit- 
ants as possible were received into the fort, and the men 
worked day and night, strengthening the walls and filling 
the gabions. 

On the following day the Dutch began to move towards 
the place, and made their appearance on the south bank of 
Christina Creek. The day after, they took possession of a 
house in the vicinity, and began to throw up a battery. 
Rising, continually feigning to discredit hostile designs, sent 
his Lieutenant Sven Hook, with a drummer and a boatman, 
across the stream, to inquire the purpose of their coming. 
Notwithstanding these men had received assurance from the 
Hollanders of a safe return, before they landed, they were 
taken into custody, and Hook was sent to Stuyvesant, whose 
vessel still lay at Fort Trinity. On the 4th of September the 
battery was finished, and the next day the fleet came sailing 
into Christina Creek and up the Fishkil. Part of the troops 
landed on Timber Island, where a battery was erected, while 
others crossed the Fishkil and encamped north of the fort, on 
the site of the projected town of Christinahamn, and a battery 
was likewise constructed west of the fort. Thus the latter 
was threatened by no fewer than four batteries, besides the 
Dutch vessels which lay at the mouth of the Christina. 1 
When Rising " discharged two of his pieces, to clean them 
out, the party on Timber Island sent some shot over the 
heads of the Swedes, while the men on the west side of the 
fort fired whole volleys, as proof that they were there." 

Hereupon Stuyvesant despatched an Indian to the Swedish 
Commandant with a summons to capitulate, demanding that 
the Swedes should either vacate the country or submit to 
Dutch rule. To this Rising replied by the same messenger 
that he would send his answer by special embassy. A 
council of war was then held, at which it was resolved to act 
on the defensive, and in case of an assault make the best 
stand possible ; in consequence, however, of their weakness, 

1 Engineer LindstrSm's drawing of Fort Christina and the siege is in the 
Archives of the Kingdom. Copies of it are given in Ferris and Campa- 
nius Holm, op. cit. 
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not to begin hostilities. The day after, September 7, Elsvyck, 
Van Dyck, and Peter Rambo were sent as deputies to answer 
Stuyvesant, who was on board De Waag, in front of the fort. 
A written memorandum had been furnished them by .Rising, 
requiring them to maintain their dignity as far as possible, 
the very first paragraph bidding them " above all things 
have a care of the high eminence and honour of His 
Royal Majesty of Sweden, and afterwards of the reputation 
of the General College of Commerce," and exact of Stuy- 
vesant " recognition'and use of the titles properly belonging 
to himself and other Swedish officers." They were to con- 
vince Stuyvesant of the right of Sweden to their territory 
both through purchase and by long-continued, undisputed 
possession, and were to exhort him to refrain from all hostil- 
ity which might lead to a breach between the mother country 
and the States-General. The main cause of Rising's capture 
of Fort Casimir was the Commandant's readiness to surrender 
it ; " had the gates been closed, or the least resistance 
offered," says the Swedish Governor, " I should have passed 
by." Finally, if no " remonstrances avail," says he, " Stuy- 
vesant must be informed that we will defend the fort with 
all our might, and hold it to the last, protesting before God 
and the whole world that he will be responsible for all the 
blood that may be spilt." The last item in the memorandum 
is significant of the nature of the situation. "If it so hap- 
pens that Stuyvesant suggests any measures to be agreed to, 
although it is not presumed that they will be other than un- 
reasonable, nevertheless Mr. Elsvyck and his associates may 
engage in a conference on the subject." 1 

Notwithstanding this was propounded to Stuyvesant, he 
did not suffer himself to be deterred from prosecuting his 
undertaking, and appealed to his instructions. His people 
roamed about the Swedish settlements in a hostile manner, 

1 The Memorial, among documents relating to New Sweden in the 
Archives of the Kingdom. The above account of the occurrences at Chris- 
tina is derived from Rising's Report of the Assault of the Dutch, printed in 
Arfvedson's treatise Be Golonia Nova Suecia, prces. Geijer, Upsala, 1825; 
likewise given in an English translation in Hazard, op. cit, pp. 190 el seq. 
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took necessary articles from the colonists, and, if we are to 
trust the report of Rising, plundered them outright. Mean- 
while the beleaguering force pursued its work, and soon were 
ready to advance to the assault. On the 9th of September 
Stuyvesant despatched another letter of the same import as 
the former, which was answered with a proposal to let their 
disputes on boundary lines be settled by their sovereigns in 
Europe or by chosen commissioners. 1 

The peculiar quasi siege was still continued, without even 
an attempt to harm the garrison in life' or limb, which was 
fortunate for them, since according to Rising's Report there 
was not a spot upon the walls where they could stand with 
safety. The little force, numbering about thirty persons, was 
not much inclined for fray, and, their provisions beginning to 
fail, entertained thoughts of negotiating a surrender. On the 
13th of September the Swedish Governor and Elsvyck went 
forth from the fort, and had a meeting with Stuyvesant and 
one of his followers. The customary interchange of argu- 
ment and counter-argument ensued, and the parties separated 
without result. The works of the besiegers were at length 
completed, and cannon levelled at the walls, when, on the 
14th, Stuyvesant despatched an officer with a drummer, under 
truce, to summon the Commandant, with harsh threats, to 
surrender within twenty-four hours. Good counsellors now 
were valuable ; so the whole garrison were assembled to con- 
sult together. However brave they bad been before, they 
unanimously voted to accept the best terms they could make, 
and the following day conditions of capitulation 2 were drawn 
up, signed, and executed as follows : 

" The capitulation concluded between the brave and noble 
Director Johan Rising, Governor of New Sweden, on the one 
side, and the brave and noble Director Peter Stuyvesant, 
Governor-General of New Netherlands, on the other side : 

1 Elsvyck to Stuyvesant. (Among documents relating to New Sweden 
in the Archives of the Kingdom.) 

2 Printed in Acrelius, op. tit., p. 73, and in a translation in Doc. Col. 
Hist. N. T., xii. p. 104. 
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" 1. That all cannon, ammunition, provisions and supplies, 
together with other things belonging to the Crown of Sweden, 
which are in and around the Fort Christina, shall belong to 
and be preserved as the property of the Swedish Crown and 
the South Company, and shall be Under the power of said 
Governor, to take it away or to deliver it to Governor-General 
Stuyvesant, with the proviso that it shall be given up upon 
order. 

" 2. Governor Johan Rising, his superior and inferior offi- 
cers, his officials and soldiers, shall march out of the fort 
with drums and trumpets playing, flags flying, matches 
burning, with hand and side-arms, and balls in their mouths. 
They shall first be conducted to Tinnecuck Island, to which 
they shall be taken safely, and placed in the fort which is 
there until the Governor sets sail upon the ship Waegh, upon 
which said Governor Rising, his people and property, shall 
be conducted to Sandy Huck, situated five Holland miles the 
other side of Manhattan, under safe conduct, within at least 
fourteen days. Also the Governor and Factor Elsvyck shall 
in the mean time have allowed them four or five servants for 
attending to their business, whilst the others shall be lodged 
in the fortress. 

" 3. All writings, letters, instructions, and acts, belonging 
to the Crown of Sweden, the South Company, or private 
persons, which are found in Fort Christina, shall remain in 
the Governor's hands, to take away at his pleasure, without 
being searched or examined. 

" 4. None of the Crown's or Company's officers, soldiers, 
employe's, or private persons shall be detained here against 
their wishes, but shall be allowed to go, without molestation, 
along with the Governor, if they so desire. 

" 5. That all the superior and inferior officers, soldiers, 
and employe's of the Crown and of the South Company, and 
all private persons shall retain their goods unmolested. 

" 6. If some employe's and freemen jdesire to depart, but 
are not able to go with the Governor and his party, they 
shall be allowed the time of one year and six weeks, in which 
to sell their land and goods, provided they do not take the 
oath of allegiance during the period they remain. 

" 7. If any of the Swedes or Finns are not disposed to go 
away, Governor Rising may take measures to induce them to 
do so ; and, if they are so persuaded, they shall not be forcibly 
detained. Those who choose to remain shall have the liberty 
of adhering to their Augsburg Confession, as also to support 
a minister for their instruction. 
Vol. viii. — 11 
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" 8. Governor Rising, Factor Elsvyck, and other- superior 
and inferior officers, soldiers, and freemen, with all their 
property, if they wish to go away, shall be provided by 
the Governor-General with a complete ship, which shall re- 
ceive them at Sandy Huck, and convey them to the Texel, 
and from thence immediately, by a coaster*, galliot, or other 
suitable vessel, to Gotheborg, without charge; with the 
proviso, that said coaster, galliot, or other vessel shall not 
be detained, for which the said Governor Rising shall be 
answerable. 

" 9. In case Governor Rising, Factor Elsy vck, or any other 
employe* of the Swedish Crown or the South Company 
has incurred any debts on account of the Crown or of the 
Company, they shall not be detained therefor within the 
jurisdiction of the Governor-General. 

" 10. Governor Rising has full freedom to make himself 
acquainted with the conduct of Commandant Schute and 
that of his officers and soldiers in regard to the surrender of 
the fort at Sandhuk. 

" 11. Governor Rising promises that on September 15-25 
he will withdraw his people from Fort Christina and deliver 
it up to the Governor-General. 

" Done and signed September 15-25, 1655, on the parade 
between Fort Christina and the Governor-General's camp. 

JOHAN RISING, PETER STUYVESANT. 

Director of New Sweden. 

" Secret Article. 

" It is further capitulated that the Captain, who is to con- 
vey Governor Johan Rising *and Factor Henrik Elsvyck, 
shall be expressly commanded and ordered to put the afore- 
said Governor Rising and Factor Elsvyck ashore, either 
in England or in France; and that the Director-General 
shall lend to Governor Rising, either in money or bills of 
exchange, a sum of three hundred pounds Flemish, which 
the said Governor Rising engages to repay to the Governor- 
General, or his order, in Amsterdam, within six months after 
the receipt of it. In the mean time he leaves as a pledge 
and equivalent the property of the Crown and South Com- 
pany now given up. Hereof we give two copies signed by 
the contracting parties. 

Concluded, and so forth, as above." 

"We have already drawn one parallel from a different 
theatre of war where the King of Sweden dictated terms ; we 
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may institute another. The day of this surrender, after his 
triumphal march through Poland, Charles Gustavus stood 
before the gates of Warsaw, soon to open to him. 

In accordance with the terms agreed to, the little Swedish 
garrison marched out "colours flying," and were met by 
Stuyvesant and his whole council and officers, who made 
them a most novel proposition. Rising was invited to reo'c- 
cupy the fort with his companions, provided he would agree 
to a division of the country, the Swedes to possess the land 
north of Christina, and the Dutch that south of that place, 
in which case they assured him that he should never be 
molested in his property. The territory was large enough, 
it was said, for both nations, who ought to live on friendly 
terms and form a treaty with one another. 

It is easy to see that this proposal "was unexpected to 
Rising, and we do not certainly know whether it was a 
bona fide offer. Stuyvesant had express orders to drive 
away the Swedes, or bring them under the rule of the 
Dutch Company, and such were the relations between the 
mother countries at this time, that the old spectacles on the 
Delaware could not fail to have been renewed. Possibly the 
ground of Stuyvesant's sudden complaisance was the fact 
that, immediately after his departure from Manhattan, the 
Indians had made a hostile incursion into his province, and a 
letter had been received from., the Council in New Amster- 
dam, which had been disregarded by him, urging him to re- 
turn at once and use his forces against these foes. 1 Stuyve- 
sant may have been induced to seek an amicable partition of 
the land with the Swedes, for fear the latter might rise, after 
his departure to oppose the savages, and re-establish their 
dominion in New Sweden. 

The Swedish Governor desired a written statement of this 
offer, that he might consider it more carefully, and return a 
written answer. He held a consultation with his people, 2 

1 Letter of the Council to Stuyvesant, in Doc. Col. Hist. N. Y., vol. 
xii. pp. 98-99. 

2 The proceedings are recorded in a " Copy of our [the Swedes'] resolution 
concerning Stuyvesant's letter inviting us to reenter Fort Christina," among 
documents relating to New Sweden in the Archives of the Kingdom. 
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but singularly enough they discovered no inclination to em- 
brace the proposition, out of regard for the honour of their 
sovereign ; they said they would in any case be greatly de- 
pendent on the Hollanders, and the latter had so plundered 
the land that they had nothing now to live on. Peter 
Rambo thought Stuyvesant was seeking to deceive them 
again, " as one might easily entice a dog by showing him a 
piece of bread, which" he considered "shameful." Elsvyck 
was of the opinion that no compact should be entered into 
" which might prejudice the interests of His Majesty and the 
South Company," alluding to the obligation to live for the 
future on terms of friendship and alliance with the Dutch ; 
by reason of their weakness " they would be both laughing- 
stocks for the Hollanders, and sheep for slaughter for the 
savages." The conclusion was, as Eising expressed it, to 
leave it to their " most worthy superiors to resent and redress 
their wrongs in their own time and in such way and with 
such force as might be requisite." This answer was delivered 
to Stuyvesant the following day. 

In this tragi-eomedy, which, like every other, must have 
its victim, there remained a little act, foreboded by § 10 of 
the articles of capitulation. The Commandant at Fort 
Trinity was regarded by Rising as having failed to perform 
his duty, and having been the cause of the ruin of the whole 
colony. On this account Schute was put on trial by Rising 
in the presence of the principal Swedes sitting as a court- 
martial, September 24, on Timber Island at Christina. 1 
Witnesses accused him of having permitted the Dutch fleet 
to sail by without firing a shot, contrary both to the orders 
received and to their emphatically uttered wish. Besides, he 
had concluded the surrender on board the Dutch vessel. 
Finally, he was charged with having tried to persuade a couple 
of freemen to remain here, and not to return to their mother 
country, and with having used threatening expressions against 
the Governor, which imputations were denied by him. That 

1 See above. (Page 148, note 2. — Tkans.) 
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he suffered punishment for his alleged offence is not pro- 
bable ; at least all evidence of this is wanting. 

At length, the Dutch were lords of the country, and, if we 
are to trust Campanius Holm and Acrelius, exercised "a 
tyranny which cannot be adequately portrayed." Rising, 
moreover, reproaches them 1 with having pillaged and ill- 
treated the inhabitants in many places, abused their wives, 
destroyed plantations, slaughtered cattle, and so forth ; and a 
certificate of a certain freeman, named Nils Mattsson, cited 
by Acrelius, indicates that they were hardly merciful in their 
treatment of their captives. 

Agreeably to the articles of capitulation, those who desired 
to remain in the land assembled to take the oath of allegiance 
to the Dutch, while the rest were suffered to go where they 
pleased, or to accompanj' Governor Rising to Sweden. Since 
this voyage was to be at the expense of Stuyvesant, Rising 
and his companions (among whom were Elsvyck, Lindstrom, 
and the clergymen Nertunius and Hjort) were taken to New 
Amsterdam, to be conveyed from thence to Europe. Many of 
Rising's people were induced to stay in that place, including 
Schute and Van Dyck. Rising left New Amsterdam, with the 
others, in the beginning of November. The travellers were 
distributed on three vessels, and landed first at Plymouth, 
from whence Rising went to London, December 22, to report 
the conquest of the colony to the Swedish ambassador Leyon- 
berg, 2 and to draw some money on a bill of exchange of 
Stuyvesant's. The rest were taken to Holland, from whence, 
according to the stipulations, they were afterwards to be 
conveyed to Gottenburg. Concerning their voyage nothing 
is known except what Lindstrom relates about his own 
adventures, in his often-mentioned Journal. Through the 
carelessness of the sailors, his chest of instruments, charts, 
and professional papers, to his great chagrin, fell overboard 
and sank in the sea. From Holland he pursued his journey 

1 In a letter to Stuyvesant printed in Doc. Col. Hist. N. T., vol. xii. 
p. 108. 

2 Leyonberg's diary, among documents relating to Sweden and Holland 
in the Archives of the Kingdom. 
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on foot ; he was plundered of all he possessed in Schwerin, 
and after other accidents of travel finally reached home. 1 

Let us now return to the Mercurius, which we left on her 
way to New Sweden, bearing the last hope of safety for the 
enterprise, that had already come to an ignominious end. 
She arrived in the Delaware March 24, 1656, the emigrants 
first learning the changes that had occurred when they were 
prevented from landing, by the Dutch Vice-Governor Paul 
Jaquet, until the receipt of further orders from Manhattan, 
owing, doubtless, to the fear lest they might disturb the 
recently established regime. The instructions from New 
Amsterdam forbad them to land, and directed that they 
should be sent thither, to lay in provisions, and so forth, for 
the voyage home. The emigrants not being disposed to re- 
turn immediately to Sweden, but preferring to remain in the 
colony, Huyghen went overland to New Amsterdam to obtain 
permission that they might do so, as well as to sell his cargo, 
while be awaited commands from abroad. 

Stuyvesant and his council refused the request, and renewed 
the order that the ship should quit the river at once. The 
fears and precautions of the Dutch were not altogether base- 
less, for, during Huyghen's absence, some Swedish colonists 
and a body of Indians, under the leadership of Papegoja, went 
on board the vessel, and took her boldly past the cannon of 
Fort Casimir up the river to Mantaes Huck, where they 
landed the emigrants. This caused great anxiety in New 
Amsterdam, and two of the council were deputed to go to 
the Delaware with the man-of-war De Waag. Huyghen him- 
self was to accompany them, after he had signed a written 
agreement in no way to meddle with or promote the embrouille- 
ment, the Hollanders expecting to trace plots concerted by 
Schute and another Swede with hostile Indians. On the 
other hand, he obtained leave to dispose of his cargo in New 
Amsterdam, when the ship came thither, paying a moderate 

1 Rising afterwards (in 1665) became Assessor in the Marine Court, and 
likewise (in 1668) Notary Public at Gottenburg. Elsvyck obtained a com- 
mission as Major-General in 1668. (Registry of the Kingdom.) 
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duty. 1 How many of the emigrants remained in New Sweden 
is not known. The name of only one of them is preserved, 
namely, Anders Bengtsson, who was still living in 1703, and 
became the ancestor of a large family of Banksons. Herr 
Matthias returned on the Mercurius, which arrived at Gotten- 
burg in September, of the same year. 2 

Meanwhile the Swedes, who went home with Rising, had 
reached their native country in various ways; and on the 
17th of April, 1656, a portion of them appeared before the 
College of Commerce, to render their accounts, and receive 
their wages and other demands. When the manner of the 
conquest of the colony had been inquired into, it was deter- 
mined to present a detailed report to his Majesty, and the re- 
turned emigrants were instructed to carry their claims to the 
Directors of the West India Company. The latter was in a 
very embarrassed condition. From a "General Exhibit of 
the actual state and resources of the American Company, 
drawn up in April, 1656,"* it seems that its indebtedness 
amounted to 19,311 riksdaler. To this we may add the debt 
soon incurred by the Company through Rising's return home. 
The assets of the Company we have given before. These 
were certainly augmented by the Mercurius, on her safe 
arrival, as well as by claims against the Dutch West India 
Company for the seizure of Gyllene Bajen, and finally by a 
quantity of tobacco. Still the proceeds of this property were 
by no means adequate to content the numerous persons who 
now presented claims. In divers places and for many years 
we meet with papers containing demands made by Printz, 
Rising, Anckarhjelm, and others, but we greatly doubt whe- 
ther all of these were finally satisfied. 

1 The numerous MSS. on this subject are to be found in Doc. Col. Hist. 
xV. Y., vol. xii. pp. 120-127. 

2 Acrelius, op. cit, p. 92. 

3 In a letter from H. Kramer to B. Oxenstjerna, dated May 3, 1656, in 
the Archives of the Kingdom. 

(To be continued.) 



